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GENERAL S. G. GRIFFIN. 


BY REV. A. B. CRAWFORD. 


ENERAL Simon G. Griffin was born in Nelson, N. H., on the oth of 

August, 1824. His ancestors, as far back as they can be traced, were 
prominent men in the community where they lived, strong and hardy physi- 
cally, and gifted with more than ordinary strength of intellect and force of 
character. 

His grandfather, Samuel Griffin, Esq., came from Methuen, Massachusetts, 
soon after the Revolutionary War; married a daughter of the Rev. Jacob 
Foster, the then settled minister at “ Packersfield,” now Nelson, and took up 
his residence in that town. His superior abilities soon brought him forward to 
fill responsible positions, and for many years he represented the town in 
the legislature, and held the highest town offices. _ Both he and the General’s 
maternal grandfather, Nehemiah Wright, were patriot soldiers in the revolu- 
tionary army, and both were present at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

His father, Nathan Griffin, was equally gifted with the earlier progenitors of 
the family ; but losing his health in the early prime of manhood, the care of 
rearing the family of seven children fell upon the mother. Her maiden name 
was Sally Wright. She was one of the loveliest of her sex, both in person 
and character,—one of those sweet and noble women who “bless the world 
by living in it,”—and the General owes much to her wise counsels and careful 
training. She died recently at the age of ninety-four years, and attained this 
great age with eye undimmed and mind unclouded. 

When but six years of age, in consequence of his father’s illness, the boy 
Simon was sent to live for some years with‘his uncle, General, Samuel Griffin, 
of Roxbury, New Hampshire, a successful farmer and a man of high natural 
abilities. He, too, had a decided talent for military affairs ; had been a volun- 
teer in the War of 1812, though not called into active service. He was prom- 
inent in the State militia ; and was fond of repeating the military histories and 
descriptions of battles and campaigns that he had read, thas creating a deep 
and lasting impression on the mind of the boy. But he was also one of those 
energetic men who believe in industry and frugality as means of success ; and 
never after he was seven years old could the boy be spared from the farm to 
attend school during summer. Ten or twelve weeks each winter, at the dis- 
trict school, was all the “ schooling ’’ he ever received ; but his natural thirst 
for knowledge led him to spend his leisure hours in reading and study; and 
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in spite of his want of advantages, at the age of eighteen, he was well enough 
advanced to begin the occupation of teaching, with marked success. He had 
also found time to read much history and the lives of all the great military 
chieftains of ancient and modern times. And so, by inheritance, and by his 
early training and reading, he had become unconsciously fitted for the special 
work that lay before him, and had cultivated that patriotic devotion and ability 
for military affairs which have won for him an honorable place among the 
eminent soldiers of our own State, and made him, as confessed on all sides, 
one of the best volunteer officers in the War of the Rebellion. Continuing 
his studies, while teaching winters and working on the farm summers, he 
mastered all the higher English branches usually taught in colleges, besides 
making some good attainment in Latin and French, and going through a large 
amount of miscellaneous reading. 

In 1850, he married Ursula J., daughter of Jason Harris, Esq., of Nelson, 
but soon after the birth of a son both mother and child died. After this 
affliction he returned to his former occupation of teaching, and began the 
study of law. While thus engaged, he represented his native town two years in 
the legislature, serving the second term as chairman of the committee on 
Education. 

Pursuing his study of law at Exeter, and afterwards at Concord, he was 
admitted to the bar in Merrimack County, in 1860, and had just entered upon 
the practice of his profession at Concord when the war broke out. Throwing 
aside his law books, he took up the study of military tactics, and joined a 
company of young men then forming in Concord under the first call of Presi- 
dent Lincoln for seventy-five thousand men. He volunteered as a private, as 
did each member ; but when it came to organization, he was chosen captain 
of the company ; and finding that the quota of New Hampshire was full under 
the first call, immediately volunteered, with a large number of his men, for 
three years or during the war, under the second call. 

The company was the celebrated “‘ Goodwin Rifles,” Co. B, 2d N. H. Vols., 
armed with Sharpe’s rifles by the exertions of Captain Griffin and his friends,— 
the only company sent froin the State armed with breech-loaders. He recruited 
his company to the maximum, joined the Second Regiment at Portsmouth, 
and was mustered into the United States service on the fourth of June, 1861. 
At the first battle of Bull Run he commanded his company, and handled it 
with remarkable coolness and bravery, although it was under a sharp fire and 
lost twelve men, killed and wounded. 

After that battle, his regiment was brigaded| with others at Bladensburg under 
General Joseph Hooker. Finding Company B, with their Sharpe's rifles, very 
effective, General Hooker obtained for Captain Griffin a leave of absence, and 
gave him letters of recommendation to the Governor of New Hampshire, with 
a view to having him raise a regiment or battalion, armed with similar weapons ; 
but the State authorities, like those at Washington and many of the officers of 
the regular army, were not up to the advanced ideas of the times. They 
refused to sanction the step on the ground of the great expense, and Captain 
Griffin returned to his company. 

On the twenty-sixth of October, 1861, he was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel of the 6th N. H. Vols., and soon joined his regiment at its rendezvous 
in Keene. That regiment proceeded to Washington, was assigned to General 
Burnside’s expedition to North Carolina, and landed on Hatteras Island in 
January, 1862. On the second of March, it removed to Roanoke Island, and 
on the eighth, Lieut-Colonel Griffin was sent, with six companies, to aid 
General J. G. Foster in an expedition to Columbia. On his return to camp, 
the colonel having resigned, he found himself in command of the regiment. 
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On the seventh of April, he was sent in command of an expedition, con- 
sisting of four companies of the Sixth New Hampshire, and two of the Ninth 
New Jersey—about six hundred men—with five gunboats and one steam 
transport to break up a rendezvous of rebels, near Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. Arriving at the point just before daybreak, on the eighth, he ordered 
Major Jardine, with two New Jersey companies, to land at Elizabeth City, below 
the rebel camp—which was near the river—-while with his own four companies 
he ran past in the darkness, and landed to cut off their retreat. Landing 
hastily, he marched directly upon the enemy, while Major Jardine came up on 
the other side. The rebels fled at the first fire ; but in the attack, one was 
killed, two wounded, and seventy-four made prisoners, and three hundred and 
fifty stands of arms and a quantity of ammunition was seized. 

On the nineteenth of April, at the battle of Camden, North Carolina, he 
commanded his regiment, nearly one thousand strong, which formed a part of 
the left wing, and was held in reserve. At the critical moment, Colonel Griffin, 
having received orders to attack, moved his regiment forward, in line of battle. 
A sharp fire of artillery caused some losses, the ranks faltered ; but the coolness 
and assurance of the Colonel held them steady. Advancing to within short 
musket range, he halted the line, and gave the command to fire, and the regi- 
ment poured in a volley with wonderful coolness and precision. The enemy 
broke and fled, and the battle was won. 

On the twenty-second of April, 1862, he was commissioned colonel of the 
regiment. When the regiment went to Roanoke Island, in March, it was 
suffering seriously from sickness and demoralization, and had at one time three 
hundred men on the sick-list; but under the judicious management and 
thorough instruction and discipline of its new commander, it was soon put in 
excellent condition, and became one of the most effective and trustworthy 
regiments in the service. When it left the Island in June and joined Burnside 
at Newbern, it had but three men sick in hospital, and its proficiency in drill 
and its splendid appearance were remarked by all. In July, Colonel Griffin 
was assigned with his regiment to Reno’s division which was sent to aid Pope 
in his campaign in Virginia. 

At the second battle of Bull Run, he commanded his regiment, and the 
single brigade of the Ninth Corps, to which he belonged, was sent into a wood, 
with orders to “ Drive the enemy out, and hold that ground.” Advancing under 
a terriffic fire, they pushed forward bravely in their desperate attempt to obey 
the order. Penetrating some distance into the wood the Sixth New Hamp- 
shire received not only a murderous fire in front, but also from the left flank 
and rear. Thinking it must be a mistake of friends, who were firing into 
them, Colonel Griffin took the colors and waved them in that direction ; but 
the fire only came the hotter, and finding himself confronting an immense 
force, and deserted by all the other regiments, he gave the order to retreat, 
and brought off the remnant of his men, bearing the colors himself. The 
regiment behaved with great gallantry, showing the benefits of the excellent 
drill and discipline, which it had received from its commander ; but it lost 
heavily on that fatal day in killed, wounded, and captured. 

On the first of September, he again commanded his regiment in a sharp fight 
at Chantilly, aiding to hold the enemy in check, while the army retreated to 
Washington. 

At South Mountain he was also engaged in the fight, having his own regi- 
ment and the Second Maryland under his command. 

At Antietam, after one attempt to cross the bridge in front of Burnside had 
been made by another force and failed, Colonel Griffin was ordered to make 
the assault with his regiment and the Second Maryland. The charge was gal- 
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lantly made; but the approaches were so difficult, and the enemy’s fire so 
destructive, that, when the column reached the bridge, it had so diminished in 
numbers that it was found impossible to take the bridge and hold it.* The 
few who were left unharmed dropped behind such cover as they could find, 
and held their ground till reinforcements came up, when the bridge was 
carried, and the Sixth New Hampshire, with Colonel Griffin at its head, was 
the first to plant its colors on the heights beyond. For gallantry in that action, 
General Burnside recommended him for promotion to be brigadier-general, 
and for some weeks after the battle he was in command of the brigade by 
seniority. 

While the army was on its march from Pleasant Valley to Fredericksburg, 
the enemy having appeared on the opposite bank of the river, near Warrenton 
Springs, Colonel Griffin was sent to hold them in check and protect the flank 
of the army, which he successfully accomplished. At Fredericksburg, he 
commanded his regiment, which again suffered severely in the assault on the 
heights above the city. Soon after that battle he received a leave of absence, 
and was married to Miss Margaret R. Lamson, of Keene, N. H., with whom 
he is still living, and by whom he has two sons. 

Early in 1863 General Burnside was assigned to the command of the 
Department of Ohio, and the Ninth Corps was transferred to that department. 
While the Corps was in Kentucky, preparing to march to East Tennessee, 
Colonel Griffin was placed permanently in command of the First Brigade, 
Second Division, consisting of the Sixth and Ninth New Hampshire and 
Second Maryland, Forty-eighth Pennsylvania and Seventh and Twelfth Rhode 
Island Regiments. Just as the troops were about to march across the moun- 
tains, orders came from the War Department to proceed at once to the aid 
of Grant at Vicksburg. Leaving a part of the troops in Kentucky, the Corps 
hastened by rail to Cairo, and thence by boats to Milldale, Mississippi, and 
joined the forces under Sherman, then watching Johnson, who was threatening 
Grant’s rear. While in camp there, Colonel Griffin was sent by General Sher- 
man with two regiments of his brigade to make a reconnoissance, and found 
the enemy’s advance near the Big Black. The Colonel returned to camp, 
obstructing the roads, as he came, by felling trees. Immediately upon the fall 
of Vicksburg, Sherman moved upon Jackson—driving Johnson before him— 
and captured that city. While approaching the town, Colonel Griffin was at 
one time in command of the advanced line, consisting of three brigades, 
when a sharp attack was made by the enemy at about three a. M., with a view 
to breaking our lines by surprise, but which was repulsed with considerable 
loss. 

The work of that campaign being finished, the Ninth Corps returned to the 
Department of Ohio, arriving in Kentucky the last of August, and once more 
prepared to advance into East Tennessee. Colonel Griffin, in command 
of the Second Division by seniority, marched over the mountains through 
Cumberland Gap, and joined General Burnside at Knoxville. 

His own regiment and many others had been left in Kentucky to recover 
from sickness, contracted in the malarial regions of Mississippi, and General 
Burnside gave him an order to return and collect those regiments and bring 
them forward to strengthen his force at Knoxville. Arriving in Kentucky, in 
October, the regiments were ordered to rendezvous at Camp Nelson; but 
before they were ready to march, it became known that, in consequence of the 
defeat at Chickamauga, not only was Burnside hard pressed in East Ten- 





* “They charged trom a point at a considerable distance below the bridge, were compelled to make 
their way through a narrow opening in a firm chestnut fence, which there was no time to remove, and 
then run a long distance in the face of a well-posted enemy.”—Woodbury’s “‘ Burnside, and the Ninth 
Army Corps.” 
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nessee, but Kentucky itself was threatened with raids, and Colonel Griffin and 
his troops were retained for the defense of that State. Camp Nelson was at 
that time one of the largest and most important depots of supplies in the 
country, and was the rendezvous for refugees and recruits from East Tennessee, 
who were there organized into regiments. Colonel Griffin was placed in com- 
mand of that post and the troops at that point, having about nine thousand 
men under his command. While there, his regiment reénlisted for three years 
or during the war, and by the terms of enlistment were entitled to a furlough 
of thirty days. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1864, he received orders to proceed with his 
regiment to Covington, to be remustered into the service of the United States, 
and from there they proceeded to New Hampshire. While enjoying his fur- 
lough, he was ordered to report to the Governor of New Hampshire for duty, 
and was sent to Virginia and North Carolina to superintend the reenlistment of 
New Hampshire veterans in that department. 

In the spring of 1864, the Ninth Corps reassembled at Annapolis, Maryland, 
and reorganized under its former commander, General Burnside ; and Colonel 
Griffin was assigned to the command of the Second Brigade, Second Division, 
consisting of the Sixth, Ninth, and Eleventh New Hampshire, Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second Maine, and Seventeenth Vermont Volunteers. Onthe twenty-third 
of April, the Corps broke camp, and marched through Washington, where it 
was reviewed by President Lincoln, to Alexandria, and thence via Fairfax 
Court-House, to join the Army of the Potomac on the Rapidan. 

Crossing that river on the fifth of May, it bivouacked that night, and at two a.M., 


on the sixth, advanced to take its position for the battle of that day. Grriffin’s 


brigade was sent to attack in the direction of Parker’s Store, but later was 
ordered to the left to assist in repelling an assault on Hancock’s corps. 


Arriving on the ground, he formed his brigade in rear of others which were 
already in line, one in rear of another, lying down to avoid the shot. General 
Surnside was present, and gave the command, “ Let Griffin attack.” Griffin 
gave the command “ Forward,” and his brigade advanced in line of battle, 
making a fine display. So inspiring was the sight, that, as they went over the 
other brigades, they sprang to their feet without orders and pressed forward in 
the most enthusiastic manner, shouting and cheering. Grriffin’s attack was suc- 
cessful all along his front,—the Sixth New Hampshire, Lieut.-Colonel Pearson 
commanding, fixing bayonets and dashing through the enemy’s line, captured 
seven officers and one hundred and six men,—but our troops to the left of his 
brigade did not advance, and the rebels turned upon him from that direction 
and compelled him to retire a short distance ; but the original ground was 
held. 

At the battle of Spottsylvania Court-House, May 12, General Hancock made 
the assault at four o’clock in the morning. Griffin occupied the right of the 
Ninth Corps on the left of Hancock, though some distance from him, with 
orders to support that officer. Promptly at four o’clock, Griffin advanced with 
his brigade in line of battle, and, soon hearing Hancock’s guns, made directly 
for the sound. As day broke and he approached the point of attack, he 
galloped forward to see just where to connect with Hancock. As he came 
out of a wood into an open field, he found Hancock’s troops wild with excite- 
ment over their success, but with organization completely broken up by the 
charge they had made. 

Looking across a valley in front to a slope beyond, he saw a large force of 
rebels advancing rapidly to make a counter attack. Hastening back to his 
command, he brought it forward and swung it into position on the edge of the 
wood, forming nearly a right angle with Hancock’s line, and just in time to 
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take the enemy’s force in front and flank with a destructive fire. Other brigades 
came up and formed on his left, and for five hours a terriffic and incessant fire 
of musketry and artillery was kept up, and the furious onslaught of three 
Confederate divisions was repulsed. ‘The loss on each side was fearful, but 
Hancock’s corps, and possibly the army, was saved from being swept away, and 
a victory was won. For this gallant act, Colonel Griffin ‘won his star,” being 
made a brigadier-general of volunteers upon the recommendation of Generals 
Burnside and Grant, and confirmed immediately by the Senate, without debate, 
reference, or a dissenting vote. 

On the eighteenth, he was directed to make a reconnoissance with his com- 
mand, and advanced upon the enemy’s intrenched lines ; but finding him in 
full force and strongly posted, he returned to his former position. 

He commanded his brigade, and handled it with coolness and skill in 
the fight at North Anna River, ‘Tolopotomy Creek, Bethesada Church, and Cold 
Harbor. Arriving in front of Petersburg, on the fifteenth of June, he was 
placed in command of a force, consisting of Colonel Curtin’s brigade, and his 
own, and directed to assault the enemy’s intrenched line at daybreak the next 
morning. So difficult were the approaches that the entire night was consumed 
in preparation, and the lines were formed noiselessly and with the utmost 
caution within a hundred yards of the enemy,inaravine.* Just as dawn lighted 
up the east, the command “ forward” was given. The men sprang to their feet, 
and with fixed bayonets the two brigades swept on and over the enemy's line, 
seizing their intrenchments for a mile in extent, and taking them completely by sur- 
prise. A stand of colors, four field-pieces with caissons and horses, fifteen 
hundred stands of arms, a quantity of ammunition, and about one thousand 
prisoners were the trophies of that victory, which might have resulted in the 
capture of Petersburg, had supports been on the ground in time. 

At the battle of the Mine, he commanded his brigade, and did everything 
that could be done in his place to make the assault a success ; also at the 
Welden Railroad, Poplar Springs Church, and Hatcher’s Run. 

On the twenty-fourth of March began those movements that ended in 
breaking the enemy’s lines around Petersburg, the taking of that city and 
Richmond, and the capture of the Confederate force under Lee. General 
Griffin commanded that part of the line near the Jerusalem Plank Road, and 
he had reported to army head-quarters, as early as February, that the enemy 
was weakening in his front and that he could break into his lines. The ground 
was examined by engineer officers sent for that purpose by General Grant ; 
and orders were received, more than once, to attack at a certain time, but were 
countermanded. Finally, on the evening of the first of April, orders were 
received to attack the next morning at four o’clook. Scarcely had the orderly 
left, when an officer rode up with directions to attack the enemy’s picket line 
at once, to distract the attention of the rebels from our left. The brigade was 
promptly under arms, moved quietly out in the darkness of a black and cloudy 
night, formed its line noiselessly, and dashed upon the intrenched picket line, 
sweeping it for a mile, and capturing eight officers and two hundred and forty- 
one men. Scarcely had this success been accomplished, when General Griffin 
received information that the original plan of assaulting the main works had 
not been abandoned, but was still to be carried out. Hastily withdrawing his 
troops, he transferred them in the darkness across a difficult piece of ground 
nearly a mile in extent to a point indicated in the plan of attack to the left 





* “So near were the enemy’s lines, that only in whispers could the necessary orders be communi- 
cated. General Griffin enjoined the strictest silence ee his men, and ordered them when advancing 
not to fire a shot, but to depend upon the bayonet for clearing the works. Even the canteens were 
placed inside the haversacks to prevent their rattling.”— Woodbury’s “ Burnside, and the Ninth Army 
Corps.” 
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of the Jerusalem Road near Fort Sedgwick. He formed his brigade in 
column by regiments,—each regiment in line of battle,—seven regiments deep, 
with three companies of pioneers in front, armed only with axes, to clear away 
the aéattis. Just at daybreak, at a preconcerted signal, in connection with 
General Hartranft on his right and Colonel Curtin on his left, he led his 
column to the charge. Nothing could exceed the coolness and intrepidity with 
which officers and men pressed forward under a terriffic fire of grape, canister, 
and musketry, for our artillery had opened fire and given the enemy warning. 
Tearing away the aéa/fis, they dashed over the parapets, seized the guns and 
intrenchments, captured hundreds of prisoners, and held the line. The loss 
was fearful, but the backbone of the Rebellion was broken; and when the 
news of that assault reached Richmond on that Sunday morning, the second of 
April, Jefferson Davis crept out of church, and stole away a fugitive; and 
Petersburg and Richmond were occupied by our troops the next morning. 
For gallantry in that action, General Griffin was brevetted a major-general of 
volunteers. General Potter having been severely wounded, he succeeded to 
the command of the division,—the Second Division, Ninth Corps,—which he 
retained till the close of the war, with the exception of a short time while he 
was president of an examining board of officers sitting in Washington. He 
joined in the pursuit of the rebel forces, and his division formed a part of the 
cordon militaire, that encompassed Lee, and compelled his surrender. Return- 
ing with the army, and encamping at Alexandria, he led his division in the 
Grand Review at Washington on the twenty-third of May ; and, in July follow- 
ing, when the last regiment of his command had been mustered out of service— 
the Sixth New Hampshire Volunteers—he returned to his home in Keene to 
await farther orders ; and on the twenty-fourth of August, 1865, in company 
with many other general officers, he was mustered out of the service of the 
United States. 

That service had been a most honorable one. Brave, able, of sound judg- 
ment, patriotic, he was always in demand at the front, and his service was of 
the most active and arduous kind. His troops were never under fire, or 
made a march of any importance, except with him to lead them. He took an 
active part in twenty-two great battles, besides being under fire numberless 
times in skirmishes and smaller fights. For nine weeks, at one time in front of 
Petersburg, he held the ground covering the spot where the “ Mine” was in 
process of excavation, and so sharp and constant was the picket-firing, both 
day and night, that the brigade lost five per cent. of its members each week. 
Not for a moment were officers or men safe from deadly missiles, unless under 
cover of intrenchments, and it was particularly perilous for officers in command 
who had to pass frequently along the lines. Yet he seemed to leada charmed life. 
He never received a scratch, although he had seven ball holes in his clothes and 
had two horses killed and five wounded under.him in action. He never lost a 
day’s duty from sickness, owing, no doubt, largely to his temperate habits. At 
the second battle of Bull Run, he had one half of his men either killed or 
wounded ; at Fredericksburg, one third; at Antietam, one fifth; and so on; 
and he was equally exposed with them. To show the severity of his service 
in Grant’s campaign of 1864, he left Alexandria with six regiments, reporting 
twenty-seven hundred fighting men. At the close of the campaign, he had 
lost three thousand men, killed and wounded,—three hundred men more than 
his whole number,—new regiments having been assigned him until he had 
eleven in his brigade, and the older ones kept up by recruits. 

Upon the reorganization of the Regular Army at the close of the war, the 
government offered him a position as field officer in one of the regiments, and 
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sent him his appointment ; but he had no desire for the life of a soldier when 
his country no longer needed his services, and he declined the offer 

In 1866, ’67 and ’68, he represented Keene in the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, serving the last two years as speaker of the house. He filled that place 
with marked abiliiy, showing rare talent as a presiding officer, and carrying 
forward the business with precision and dispatch. 

In January, 1867, he presided over the Republican State Convention, and 
in that same year, Dartmouth College conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

In 1871, he received the Republican nomination for member of Congress in 
the third district; but in the election that year the opposition carried the 
State, and General Griffin, though making a good run, was defeated by a few 
votes. He was renominated in 1873, but again defeated by a small majority. 

At the close of the war, experience in the field having proved that active, 
out-door life was conducive to his health, he gave up his profession and 
engaged in manufacturing with Mr. Harris and Company at Harrisville ; but 
in the financial crash of 1873, they closed their mills and the General retired 
from business. 

Recently General Griffin has been much in the South on more pacific 
errands than formerly. He has become engaged in extensive landed and rail- 
road interests in Texas—a State vast enough to take in the Republic of 
France, and to tuck in the New England States around the edges. The State is 
filling up rapidly and developing wonderfully ; and there is courteous and hearty 
welcome for all who go thither to seek sincerely to cast in their lot with the 
growing State, to build up their homes, and to develop the resources of that vast 
territory. And so, itseems that “iron,” in one shape, is to heal the mischief 


done by iron in another shape ; that “TT rail,’”’ engine shaft, and plow are to 


heal the disaster made by musket and bayonet. 

The habits of study, so diligently cultivated by General Griffin in youth and 
early manhood, have never fallen into abeyance. He has ever been faithful, 
diligent and constant in several lines of study, e. g. History, Political Economy, 
International Law, English and French Literature. 

As a public speaker, he is often called upon to deliver orations and addresses. 
His work is always prepared with thoroughness, and exhibits thoughtfulness, 
speaking “not for mere speaking’s sake, but for the sake of doing work.” 
His addresses are marked by directness, orderliness, and strength. It 
is always a pleasure to hear him speak. His address, given in Keene by 
the request of the city government on the day when the earthly remains 
of President Garfield were committed to the ground, is published in a 
volume of Garfield’s speeches, the supplement of which contains a few 
selected memorial addresses, the editor of which—a St. Louis gentleman— 
being an entire stranger to General Griffin, and the selection extending over a 
wide range. 

The home of General Griffin, besides a thoughtful and courteous hospitality, 
is strong in the things that make for studious endeavor. The family library is 
rich in the best books, many of which would seem to belong to the technical, 
working library of the professional student of literature or history, rather than 
to the quiet corner of the home; ard what is vastly more than having the 
books, they are read and known. 

And while Mrs. Griffin may not exactly, as another lady the writer knows of, 
“read the ‘Church Fathers’ in the original tongues as side reading,” she is in 
many lines of study fully equal evento that ; as she is cool, courageous, straight 
forward in her convictions; and most sympathetic and helpful in an equally 
straight forward way, without “ gus,” in good works among the poor and 
sorrowful, and in all things that make for the well-being of a community. 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


BY GEORGE WADLEIGH. 


** Notes on the First Planting of New Hampshire, and on the Piscataqua Patents. JOHN 8S. JENNESS. 
Privately printed—pp. 91. Portsmouth, 157s.” 
HE time when, the manner in which, and the individuals by whom the first 
settlements were made by Europeans at Little Harbor and Dover Point, 
wh®re, it is generally acknowledged, the original “ planting” of New Hampshire 
was commenced, are so obscure, and have been so frequently a matter of contro- 
versy, that we gladly welcome all attempts which are made to elucidate them. 

For more than two hundred years, on the authority of Hubbard, Prince, and 
other early historians, followed by Belknap, the facts in relation to these settle- 
ments, briefly stated, and generally accepted, were, that Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
and Capt. John Mason, having obtained from the Council constituted by the 
King of England, “for the planting, ruling an<l governing of New England,” a 
grant of all the land between the rivers Merrimack and Sagadehock, extending 
back to the great lakes and river of Canada, formed a company with several 
merchants of London and other cities, and styling themselves “the company 
of Laconia,” attempted the establishment of a colony and fishery at the mouth 
of the Piscataqua river. For this purpose, in the spring of 1623, they sent 
out David ‘Thomson and Edward and William Hilton, who had been fishmon- 
gers in London, with a number of other people, in two divisions, furnished with 
all the necessaries for carrying out the design. ‘Thomson landed at the river’s 
mouth, at a place which he called Little Harbor where he built a house, after- 
wards known as “ Mason Hall,” erected Salt Works, and made other prepara- 
tions for carrying on his business, but the Hiltons set up their fishing stages 
eight miles further up the river on a neck of land which the Indians called 
Winnichahannet, but they named it Northam and afterwards Dover. ‘Thom- 
son, not being pleased with his company or situation, removed the next spring, or 
a short time after, to an island in Massachusetts bay, where he lived and soon 
after died, while the Hiltons and their associates remained and made a perma- 
nent settlement in Dover. 

All efforts to ascertain the precise date of their arrival, or the ship in which 
they came, had proved unavailing. ‘The day of the month and the month 
were unknown. In 1823, at the celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
settlement of the State, at Portsmouth, when it was considered desirable to fix 
upon the day of their arrival, if possible, for the purpose of suitably observing 
it, all efforts to do so were found to be in vain. It was then declared that 
“ Prince, the most laborious of all antiquaries in New England, in 1736, could 
give no precise date, and no discovery of documents since has made it more 
definite ” then that they arrived in the sfring of the year. From the fact that 
no vessel was known to have arrived from England in that year until about the 
1st of June, it was conjectured that the colonists might have been landed at 
the Piscataqua late in May, and the 23d of that month was accordingly selected 
for the celebration. 

These statements remained unquestioned and were incorporated in all our 
histories and school books, until a document found among the ancient papers 
of Gov. Winthrop, now in the possession of his descendant, the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, gave a different reading to our early history. This document is 
an indenture, dated Dec. 14, 1622, between David Thomson on the one part, 
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and three merchants, Abraham Colmer, Nicholas Sherwill and Leonard Pomroy, 
all of Plymouth, England, on the other part. A copy of it has been published 
in the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, with notes by 
Charles Deane, Esq., an eminent antiquary. 

The indenture recites that the Council for New England had granted to 
Thomson, (Oct. 16, 1622) six thousand acres of land and one island in New 
England, and that Thomson had conveyed one quarter part of the island to 
the three merchants named and agreed also to convey to them one quarter 
part of the six thousand acres, on these conditions :— 

1. That the three merchants, at their own charge, should provide and send 
that present year two men with Thomson, in the ship Jonathan of Plymouth, 
to New England, with such victuals, provisions, &c., as shall suffice them till 
they are landed. 

2. The three merchants, at their own charge, were also to provide and send 
the same year, three additional men in the ship Providence of Plymouth, if 
they could so soon be gotten, or in some other ship, to New England ; the 
charges of these three men to be Lorne equally by all the parties. 

3. Two other men were also to be sent the same year in the Jonathan ; the 
charges to be borne by all the parties equally. 

4. Thomson with the seven men as soon as landed, was to find a fit place 
and make choice of six thousand acres of land and a fit place to settle and 
erect buildings. 

Further provision was made for dividing the property at the end of five 
years agreeably to the indentures, three fourths to Thomson and one fourth to 
the other three. Three fourths of the charge for planting, building, &c., was to 
be borne by Thomson, and one fourth by the others. All the profits from 
fishing, trading, &c., were to be divided equally, the three merchants having 
liberty to employ the ships to fish, at their own charge, if Thomson did not 
choose to bear his share of such charge. 

From this agreement it appears reasonably certain that Thomson did come 
over as stipulated, arriving at the mouth of the Piscataqua sometime in the 
spring of 1623, as Hubbard has recorded. By the indenture he was to proceed 
“this present year” (1622). By the method of reckoning at that time, the 
year ended on the 24th of March following. It is equally certain, however, 
that he did not come out as the agent of the company of Laconia, for that 
company was not then in existence, not having been formed until 1631. This 
error appears to have originated with Dr. Belknap, who knew that Mason and 
Gorges had a grant (Aug. 10, 1622,) embracing the territory between the 
Merrimack and Sagadehock, which they intended to call the Province of Maine, 
but of which they never made any use, as the council afterwards made other 
grants covering the same territory. Dr. Belknap also knew that Mason and 
Gorges with other persons were members of the Company of Laconia. From 
this and some statements of Hubbard he doubtless concluded that the grant 
of 1622, was the Laconia grant, and that the associates, under the name of 
the Company of Laconia, began the settlement at Little Harbor and Hilton's 
Point in 1623. It is now known that the Laconia patent was not issued until 
Nov. 17, 1629, and the company was formed soon after. 

There is no direct evidence in the indentures, that the Hiltons were associated 
with Thomson in the enterprise, either as partners or servants. From this fact 
and other considerations drawn from contemporaneous history, Mr. Jenness in 
his “‘ Notes on the First Planting of New Hampshire,” discredits the statement 
of Hubbard and claims that the Hiltons never saw Dover Point until five or 
six years after Thomson and his party landed: at Little Harbor, or at least that 
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no settlement could have been made there in 1623 as has been generally 
believed. 

To establish this position he quotes the early historians to show that 
no such place was known to or once spoken of by any of the visitors of Thom- 
son, of whom there were several, during the years 1623 and 1624; that it is 
absurd to suppose that Edward Hilton, without any colony to assist him, should 
have gone so far from the succor of his friends into the wilderness in the midst 
of treacherous and cruel savages when the whole country practically lay open 
before him to go in and occupy where he would ; that the “stages” which it 
is alleged were set up at the Point were “large and expensive structures” in- 
tended for use in the fishing business, and that “no experienced fisherman 
would have selected such a site for a fishing establishment, five or six miles 
above the mouth of the Piscataqua, a stream of such rapidity that it is often 
impossible for a boat to contend against it, while the great cod fisheries are 
several miles out at sea, which a fisherman leaving Hilton’s Point at the very 
turn of the ebb tide could not reach and return from the same day, if he 
stopped to cast his hook.” 

As to the fact of priority of settlement, if a mere fishing and trading post is 
to be regarded as such, we may as well admit that at Little Harbor (now in the 
town of Rye) the first planting of New Hampshire was commenced. There 
is no doubt that Thomson and his men first disembarked, at or near that place, 
and pitched their tents or erected such huts as were requisite for shelter.—The 
question is, who came with him? We only know that seven men were to be 
furnished to assist him: Four were to come over in the Jonathan, and three 
more were to be provided the same year. 

It is admitted, and it is reasonable to conclude, that Edward Hilton may 
have come over from England in gne of the vessels which brought David 
Thomson and his men to the Piscataqua, on his own account, if not as an 
assistant of Thomson, as Hubbard asserts. The Hiltons had been fishmon- 
gers in London, and were acquainted with at least one branch of the business 
in which Thomson was to engage. They were just the men who wouid be 
selected to assist in the enterprise. William Hilton had previously been in 
America. He came to Plymouth in 1621, and his wife and two children came 
over in 1623. He may have gone back and returned with them, or they may 
have come over to join him here. Hubbard, who wrote in 1680, is supposed 
to have been personally acquainted with the Hiltons, and must have had some 
knowledge of their history and movements. William Hilton had a grant of 
land in Plymouth in 1623, but he left that place soon after, apparently on ac- 
count of some disagreement in relation to church matters, and is found next 
at Piscataqua with his brother. 

As the business of Thomson and his assistants was to be fishing, and trading 
with the Indians, it is not probable that they would all remain permanently in 
the same place. The Hiltons, with one or more of the party, after seeing the 
others safely established at the mouth of the river, may have come up to the 
Point, as Hubbard records. Or, as the party is said to have come over in 
“two divisions,” it is more probable that they did not arrive until after Thom- 
son and the four men who came in the Jonathan had established themselves 
at Little Harbor. Of the other three who were to be provided and sent over 
in the Providence, the Hiltons may have been two. The tradition has always 
been that Thomas Roberts was one of the original emigrants with them. If 
he was, this would complete the number which was to be provided. 

The distance between Little Harbor and the Point was but six or seven 
miles, and the location at the Point was doubtless at first selected for the con- 
venience of trading with the Indians about the falls of the Cochecho, a favorite 
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resort with them. It was also in the vicinity of good fishing ground, for the 
various branches of the Piscataqua, up to their first falls, must at that day (as 
they did long after and do now at some seasons,) have swarmed with fish, and 
there was no need of going far to cast the hook and obtain them. 

It is not supposed that a party of three men, at the most, would go miles at 
sea to the great fishing grounds to obtain fish when there was an abundance of 
fish so near them, or that large and expensive stages were required for curing 
them. By the terms of the indenture the owners of the Jonathan were to 
pursue the fishing business independently of Thomson and his men, if he did 
not choose to bear part of the charge. It is probable that the vessels from 
England attended to the deep sea fishing, while the parties on shore confined 
their operations to the harbor and rivers. 

If the Hiltons were never mentioned by visitors to Little Harbor in 1623 and 
1624, the same may be said of the other men who were with Thomson. ‘The 
name of no man who was with him—and there were seven— is known, unless 
we accept the statement of Hubbard. 

It may have been that the fishing and trading post at the Point was at the 
outset regarded rather as a temporary than permanent settlement—a place to 
which at first they resorted only during the day, returning at night to the com- 
mon rendezvous at the mouth of the river. But its advantages must have been 
soon seen and appreciated. ‘The “ whole country was open before them to go 
in and occupy where they would,” and they could hardly have found a more 
inviting place than the Point, either for fishing, planting, or trading with the 
Indians—exchanging such articles as they brought with them from England 
for the beaver skins and other peltries of the Indians. For safety no resort 
could have been better than this narrow neck of land, and from which by their 
boats there were such immediate means of escape, if escape was at any time 
necessary. For planting also, in which tlrey were to engage, so far at least as 
they could contribute to their own wants, the Point was of all places the spot 
which they would select, far preferable to any land nearer to Little Harbor. 

Thomson’s enterprise, it appears, was not a success. He abandoned it after 
about three years residence, (by some accounts “ the next year,’’) and removed 
to Massachusetts, Hubbard says, “‘ out of dislike either to the place or his em- 
ployers.” He never set up any claim afterwards to the patent, nor does it ap- 
pear that his partners in England reaped any advantages from it. ‘Thomson’s 
men are supposed to have remained at Little Harbor after his departure but 
even this is uncertain. The only evidence that it was occupied is that there 
was a settlement somewhere at “ Piscataquack,”’ besides Hiltons in 1628, and 
that such settlement paid £2 : 10 as its contribution for expelling Morton from 
Merry Mount. What is there more probable than that the Hiltons may have 
remained at the Point or in its vicinity, with some of the other men of the 
company, after Thomson left ? 

If, as it is alleged, there is no authentic information of Edward Hilton’s 
being in this vicinity previous to 1627 or 1628, the information which we get of 
him at that time is sufficient to show that he must then have been settled here 
for some years and that he had a considerable stake in the country. In 1628, 
as recorded by Bradford, he was assessed £1 towards the expense of the war 
upon Morton of Merry Mount, already alluded to, the whole expense of the 
campaign being £ 12:07, of which the Plymouth colony paid £2: 10, or but 
little more than twice the amount contributed by Hilton. It is also evident, 
we think, that the Hiltons must have been among the men which the partners 
of Thomson provided and sent over in 1623, from the fact that we find them 
settled so near to Little Harbor, on territory which must have been included 
within that which Thomson’s patent covered, where they would not have been, 
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by any right, had they not been connected with Thomson’s company, and that 
when in 1630 Edward Hilton obtained a patent from the Council of Plymouth 
of the land upon which he had settled he had been for some considerable 
time established thereon. So long, in fact, that the place had come, to be 
known by his name, for we read that his patent included “all that part of the 
river Piscataqua called or known by the name of Hilton's Point, with the south 
side of said river, up to the falls of Squamscot and three miles into the main 
land for breadth,” and it sets forth that Hilton and his associates had “ trans- 
ported thither servants, built houses and planted corn, and intended the further 
increase and advancement of the plantation.” 

It is asked if it can be believed * that Hilton founded a plantation at Hilton’s 
Point in 1623, seven years before he got a deed of the land?” Certainly not. 
If, as it is presumed. he came out with or soon after Thomson, we have seen 
for what purpose he came. He was one of the men sent out by Thomson’s 
partners, the merchants in England, to assist in the enterprise, and as a repre 
sentative of their interest in it. He had no legal claim to the soil under the 
patent.—Thomson gave up his claim and went off before the expiration of the 
five years when the profits of the enterprise as well as the land was to be di- 
vided between the parties. The patent granted was evidently regarded by 
him as of little value, because neither he or his heirs, or his partners, ever 
afterwards set up any claim to it. All the interest which they possessed at 
Little Harbor passed into the hands of the Laconia Company of which Gorges 
and Mason were chiefs, under a new grant from the Council, when Edward 
Hilton, for his own security, finding himself abandoned by Thomson and the 
company by which he had been employed, obtained (in 1630) a patent for the 
settlement at the Point. ‘This patent he afterwards sold in part to other parties 
who appointed Capt. Thomas Wiggin their agent, | 
erable acquisition was obtained to the population. 

The Laconia company, in the meantime, having obtained possession of the 
lands granted to Thomson at Little Harbor, appointed Capt. Neal as their 
agent, not for the settlement of a colony, but for the management of a fishing 
and trading company, a speculation similar to that in which Tnomson had _ been 
engaged. Ina few years this company broke up and the servants were <lis- 


yy whom in 1633, a consid- 


charged ; the whole scheme proving a failure. On a division of the property 
Mason bought the shares of some of his associates and sent over a new sup- 
ply of men, set up saw mills, and soon after died. 

The Thomson house erected at Little Harbor in 1623, though built of stone, 
could have been no such substantial structure as is imagined. It is not prob- 
able that “ it presented the general appearance of the dwelling houses of the 
time of James I., vast numbers of which still remain in good preservation all 
over the old country,” as Mr. Jenness states. Had it been of this character it 
would hardly have been reduced to the dilapidated condition in which it was 
found by Hubbard in 1680, less than fifty years after its erection, when only 
“the chimney and some parts of the stone wall were standing.” It is prob- 
able that as it must have been hastily built, it only sufficed for the immediate 
needs of Thomson and his little party, as a shelter from the elements. Such 
as it was it passed into the hands of Mason’s men, and was sometimes called 
his “* stone-house,” though it is now conceded that the term “ Mason-Hall” 
was never, as has been popularly supposed, applied to it. 

Further researches, which will undoubtedly be made by those who feel an 
interest in the early history of the State, may remove any doubts which now 
exist in relation to its first settlement. In England there are in all probability 
records which would throw light on the subject. Until this investigation is 
made Little Harbor, we think, is entitled to the monument which it is pro- 
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posed to erect “in commemoration of the first settlement of New Hampshire,” 
because it is the place where Thomson, the leader in the enterprise, and his 
associates, first touched its soil; and that Dover Neck, on the site of the first 
meeting-house erected in the State, is also entitled to a monument in com- 


memoration of that fact as well as that 


contemporaneous with the settlement 


at Little Harbor, or very soon thereafter, a portion of the same company estab- 


lished themselves in that vicinity. 


THE REALM OF RHADAMANTHUS. 


BY BELA 


Begemmed upon old ocean’s breast, 
Where peaceful billows swell, 

Lie the feigned islands of the blest, 
Where souls departed dwell. 


There, in that clime, forever bright, 
The sun, with equal ray, 

Illuminates the tranquil night, 
And gilds the cloudless day. 


There, hero-shades with joy possess 
An ever-pleasing home; 

A seat, exempt from all excess, 
Where pain can never come. 


There, fields of asphodel and balm 
And roses bloom for aye; 
There, naught can mar the soul's sweet 
calm, 
And love finds no decay. 


There, where enchanting beauty teems 
In exquisite delight, 

*Mid citron groves, by crystal streams, 
Walk chiefs of former might. 


There, never-chilly winds prevail, 
Or snow, white-drifting, lies ; 
No stormy blast, no rain or hail, 

No burning from the skies. 


There, fragrant breezes, balmy airs, 
Pure offspring of the main, 

Sweep from the isles corroding cares, 
And fan the lovely plain. 


There, smiling fields afar extend, 
In living verdure, new ; 

There, trees with fruits ambrosial bend, 
With flowers of every hue. 


CHAPIN. 


There, Rhadamanthus rules in trust 
The realm of beings, blest; 

The brave, the noble, and the just, 
They own his high behest. 


They, who in truth and virtue strong, 
From guilt’s contagion, pure, 

Did ever keep their lives from wrong, 
Rest in that clime secure. 


There, with the honored gods, whose 


ear 
The faithful vow attest, 

They dwell, and pass from year to year, 
Their tearless age of rest. 


They, who were once o'er fraught with 
care, 
And bowed beneath the load, 
No burdens more their spirits bear, 
In that their last abode. 


And they whose weary days were spent 
In penury and pain; 

In sore disease or discontent, 
In hardship or disdain ; 


And they, who were by scorn and pride 
Down-trodden and oppressed, 

In joyfulness they there abide, 
Where foes cannot molest. 


And shades of men, the wise and good, 
Both old and young, are there; 

Matrons and blooming womanhood, 
And youths, unwed and fair. 


No hurt or ill that trouble yields 
Can reach that peaceful shore, 

But in the sweet Elysian fields 
Is bliss forevermore. 
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SOME OLD NEW HAMPSHIRE BURIAL PLACES. 


BY ANABEL C. ANDREWS. 


HE first one I visited is on the bank of the Merrimack, close to Thornton’s 
Ferry, in Litchfield, and there is no fence or wall of any kind to make it an 
enclosure. The west side is a precipitous bank, some forty feet high, descend- 
ing to the Merrimack. The river washes on this side very fast, and what was 
once a large burial place, has now become a narrow strip, not quite twenty feet 
wide in its widest part. Some fifteen or twenty years ago, changing currents 
and eddies began to wash out the bones of the men and women buried here, 
by the murmuring Merrimack. Not much attention was paid to it, however, 
until an entire coffin—some later burial—was washed out, went floating down 
the river, and lodged on a jutting point of land, some half mile below. Then, 
those people who had any kith or kin—however distant—interred here, removed 
them. The excavations thus made have never been filled up, and it makes an 
unsightly place. There are nearly always bones here in sight, from graves, 
doubtless, which were never marked by stones, or the stones have crumbled 
from age. ‘Two large leg bones were bleaching in the sun at my first visit. At 
my next, I found some one had covered them with an old cloth ; but there 
were several small bones scattered around in the sand. 

For the sake of common decency, some place should be provided where 
the remains of what were once men and women, and who received Christian 
burial, might be interred as fast as they appear. 

Some seven or eight visible graves are all that nowremain. Of these, nearly 
all the stones have become so defaced and crumbled away, that I was only able 
to obtain the following inscriptions by scratching off the moss with a stick and 
standing back a little distance from them :— 


“MARGARET, DAU OF [This name was entirely gone. ] 
AND MARGARET MC.QUESTIN. 
DIED 1665.” 


This woman lived in the days when wives were brought over from England 
to the Colonists, and sold for tobacco. Who knows but she was one of these ? 
I stood beside her iowly bed, and looked on the river, dancing and rippling by 
in the sunshine on its way to the ocean, and thought of the mighty changes since 
she looked last upon its waters. It seems almost sacrilege that her dust should 
not be allowed to rest quietly until the resurrection. The other inscription 
was :— 


“JAMES MCCALLY. 
DIED 
7 4 9Y- 


” 


These McCallys came from Ireland, and were among the first settlers of 
New Hampshire. The son of this man, also named James, married a sister of 
General John Stark. While absent on some military expedition, he was 
exposed to small-pox. On his return he complained of a blister on his foot, 
which his wife pricked, contracting the malady herself. 

In a few more years, there will be nothing left here to tell future generations 
that one of the old landmarks of the nation’s infancy has been swept away. 
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A short distance from this cemetery, just back of the Presbyterian Church, 
is another. This is enclosed by a neat, white paling, and is kept in good 
order. I found here only one o// stone. The following is an exact copy :— 


*““MEMENTO MORI 
HERE RESTS 
IN PEACE, THE HON’IBLE 
WYSEMAN CLAGETT, ESQ" 
FORMERLY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR THE KING 
AFTERWARDS 
FOR THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
DECEMBER 4TH, ANNOQ DOMINNI 
ey Ss 


Leaving the main road, a short drive leads to another grave-yard, where the 
celebrated Rogers Tomb is situated. A brief history of this tomb may perhaps 
prove interesting to the reader. Cyrus Rogers was a well-to-do farmer of 
Litchfield, and was often heard to remark, during his life, that he should take 
his money with him when he died. No one knew what he meant, not even his 
own family; but it was found, on opening his will after his decease, that he 
had left ail of his property—excepting what the law would give his widow— 
to build a tomb to enclose his selfish bones. A flagging of hammered granite, 
each stone complete in itself, is in front of the tomb. The stones composing 
this flagging are six in number, and the whole measures ten and one half feet 
by fifteen feet. The tomb is granite, and is twelve feet high and fourteen feet 
long. ‘There are four beautifully polished Scotch granite columns in front, 
which rest each on a granite plinth and support the jutting granite roof. The 
entire front is podished granite, also the door, which is six and one half by three 
and one fourth feet. The sides are blocks of hammered granite, cemented 
with a black cement, containing either lead or iron. The top is composed of 
granite stones, each fourteen feet long, about two feet wide, and having a slope 
each side of perhaps six inches. Altogether it is a solid structure. “‘ ROGERS, 
1881” is carved on the upper part, above the door. I am unable to state 
whether Mrs. Rogers is to be allowed to lay her bones to rest inside its walls, if 
she should choose to do so. 

This cemetery is situated in the midst of dense, pine wood, and enclosed by 
a fence in good repair. ‘The side where most of the old graves are located 
slopes toward the northeast, and is carpeted with a growth of red lichen and 
grey moss, from three to six inches deep. The following are exact copies of 
inscriptions found here :— 


“HERE LIES THE 
BODY OF MOLLY 
CHAFE DAUGHTER 
OF LIEUT SAMUEL 
CHAFE AND M** 
MOLLY HIS’ WIFE 
WHO DIED AUG: 
5TH, 1775, AGED 42 
YEARS 4 MONTHS & 23D” 
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The following is one of the largest—if not the largest—slate stones I ever 
saw, and is as fresh and free from moss as though chiseled but a short time 
ago, although it was erected in 1776 :— 


“ee IN 
MEMORY OF 
JOHN & M"™* ELIZABETH 
WHIDDEN ”’ 


Here was date of birth and death of | Here was date of birth and death of 
husband. wife. 
“ Friends and physicians could not fave 
Our mortal bodies from the grave, 
Nor can the grave confine us here 
When Christ shall call us to appear ” 


The following inscription is on a stone bearing date of 1779 :— 


* Time was I ftood as thou doft now 
And viewed ve dead as thou doft me 

Ere long, you'll lay as low as I 
And others stand gaze at thee.’ 


This next has the coffin and heart, and below is chiseled :— 


“HERE LYES THE BODY OF 
MR. JOSEPH RUSEL HE 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE JUNE 
23RD 1762 AGED 18 YEARS 


” 


There are two more like this, dated respectively 1759 and 1752. 

In the following, I am unable to give the last syllable of the surname, as it 
has crumbled completely away. It is dated February, 1760, and the name is 
Mrs. Margaret Whit——. By digging away the moss, I found the followin 
. _ Mag J 56'S J 
inscription :— 

** My body’s turned into dust 
My dust shall vet arise 


God, by his power, will raise the 
To celebrate His praise ” 


There was no room on the stone for the last word of the third line, so it is 
just dropped. A very large stone bears date 1775 and the words, “‘ memento 
mort,” are chiseled at the top. One close by it warns the passer-by to “ Re- 
member death !” 

The following has a rudely sculptured head, and this inscription :— 


“HERE LIES THE 
BODY OF JAMES 
CHAFE SON OF M® 
JOSEPH CHAFE AND 
M"* ELIZABETH HIS 
WIFE H DED SEPT 
> 1778 AGED 3 
YEARS 3 MONTHS & 23 
Days” 


7B ol 
¥ 3 


There is a flat stone on the ground, very old, with only the name, “ Bixby,” 
decipherable. 
I studied long before a stone on which is chiseled “JosEPH TUFTS,” 
before I discovered it to be Joseph Tufts. I found a stone lying upon the 
2 
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ground, and turned it over to find the inscription and date. There are only 
two letters, “J. U.,” which look as though they had been scratched with a 
nail. 

On a cross-road, I visited what is known as the “ Parker Cemetery,” because 
of the tomb which is built here, containing the remains of James Parker, a 
native of Litchfield, who left a fund for the support of the gospel in the Pres- 
byterian Society in that place. It is a plain, granite tomb of solid blocks, with 
a marble column above, on which is inscribed :— 


** ERECTED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES PARKER 
DONOR OF 
THE PARKER FUND 
TO THE 
PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETY 
OF THIS TOWN 
WHO DIED 
NOV. 12 


I presume it is safe to conclude that the inscription doesn't mean what it 
says, namely, that the town died November 12, 1866. ‘There is only one old 
stone here of any interest, and this is moss grown but little. ‘There is a 
horrible looking death’s head, empty eye sockets, and grinning teeth, and 
around this are arranged arm and leg bones! The inscription is :— 


“HERE LYES Y*® BODY OF 
PETER HARVELL, 
5 YEARS OLD 
1750” 


A frightful looking stone to mark the resting place of an innocent child. 

The next cemetery I visited is in Londonderry. It is beautifully situated 
on an eminence, and noble old elms are scattered around and before the gate. 
I found here the only Masonic emblems I ever saw in an old grave-yard. The 
stone is marble, and the temple, square, and compass are enclosed in a 
medallion ; below we read :— 


““HENRY MOOR M. A. 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
FEB. 14 1798 
ETAT 34” 


There are a large number of old slate gravestones, but all are upright, and 
hardly one is moss-grown. They range from 1776 to 1805. I did not see as 
much as I could wish of this burial place, owing to the following circumstance. 
I was trying to decipher the epitaph on an old flat stone, which is supported 
by four columns about a foot from the ground. It is moss grown, dirty, and 
almost illegible. As I leaned over it, I heard a slight rustle in the grass behind 
me, a little louder rustle, and then a decided hiss-s-s! I turned my head to 
see a large, black snake angrily advancing toward me. I stamped my 
foot, but he only hissed louder, and came nearer. I tried to strike him, but he 
reared his wicked looking head so ferociously that I judged “ discretion to be 
the better part of valor,” and went out. I learned subsequently that these 
snakes are the terror of the people visiting the cemetery, a gentleman having 
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had a regular pitched battle with one of them, and then he failed to kill him. 
The Hon. William Pillsbury, of Londonderry, has offered a reward of five 
dollars for the carcass of this snake. 

The Morrisons are buried here. I saw the grave-stone of Samuel Morrison, 
who came from Ireland, and settled in Londonderry some seven or eight years 
after its frs¢ settlement. 

The last place I visited is on the Derry Road, and is called the “ Senter 

surying Ground.” There are only a few buried here beside the Senter family. 
I copy the most interesting inscriptions :— 


[ Coffin. } | Heart. } 
“ HERE LIES THE BODY OF M** 
JEAN SENTER WIFE TO MR 
JOHN SENTER SHE DIED 
JULY 10 
1765 AGED 67 YEARS 


ON EARTH WAS A TENDER MOTHER 
AND WIFE, BUT NOW HAS GONE TO 
SING REDEEMING LOVE AND PRAISE WITH 
JESUS CHRIST. 

‘BLESSED ARE THE DEAD, THAT 
DIE IN THE LORD.’” 


Another :— 


“A tender father & mothers dear 

And three beloved daughters lie here 
When Christ returns to call them forth 
The rising day will show their worth” 


~ IN 
MEMORY OI 
MRS HANNAH HOBBS 
WIFE OE 
MR JOSEPH HOBBS 
WHO DIED 
MARCH 16 1781 
AGED 27 YEARS & 2 M 


* Retire my friends, dry up your tears 
Here I will lie till Chrift appear” 


Two more which are different from any I ever saw elsewhere :— 


8 4 


I suppose these surnames were Kidder, and the last one must be Hannah 
Kidder. 
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THE OLD RED MILL. 


BY GENERAL WALTER HARRIMAN. 


UR New England towns made early provision for the gospel and the 
grist-mill. Both of these were deemed indispensable by our ancestors, 
and the settlers of Penacook were not an exception to the general rule. Par- 
son Walker, with his learning, his industry and his great influence, was promptly 
onthe ground. In 1729 the grist-mill put in an appearance. It stood where the 
east village now is, and the wheel was driven by Mill Brook, which issues from 
Turtle Pond. On the same stream, further up, a saw-mill was erected the 
same year, the crank of which was brought on a horse’s back from Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. But the Old Red Mill was not yet, nor here. It came a few 
years later, and on the west side of the Merrimack River, being the first mill, 
of any kind, on that side of the river in the territory now embraced in Merri- 
mack County. 

In the south-westerly part of Concord, within a mile of Bow line, and about 
the same distance from Hopkinton line and the corner of Dunbarton, there is 
a body of water, three fourths of a mile in length, surrounded by low, swampy 
ground, and abounding in fish, which bears the unpoetic name of Turkey 
Pond. The name comes from a supposed resemblance in the shape of the 
pond to our common Thanksgiving fowl. The outlet of this deep basin of 
water is called Turkey River, which flows northerly a short distance, and falls 
into Little Turkey Pond—thence in a south-easterly direction, through shaded 
vales, till it joins the Merrimack, two miles below the State-House. On this 
unpretending stream, which has run red with the blood of Indians, and which 
has been immortalized in song, stands the Old Red Mill. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of Penacook, October 13, 1732 :— 


Voted, That any Person that is agreeable and shall be accepted of by the Pro- 
prietors of Penny Cook that will build a Grist Mill on Turkey River in Penny 
Cook for the use of the Proprietors shall have one hundred acres of Land conyen- 
jent to the mill and the Benefit of the whole Str.am of said Turkey River. 


It appears from the records that the proprietors were more successful in their 
hunt for persons that were “‘agreeable” than Diogenes was, with his lantern, in 
finding honest men in Athens,—for, at a legal meeting in March, 1733, they 
voted, “that Mr. Henry Lovejoy and Mr. Barachias Farnum be accepted 
and approved of for building of mills on Turkey River in Penny Cook.” 

At the same meeting :— 


Voted That in case the above-said Henry Lovejoy and Barachias Farnum, or 
their heirs or assigns, shall ever forfeit the mills above-mention d unto the proprie- 
tors, the proprietors shall pay the said Lovejoy and Farnum, or their heirs and 
assigns, the value of one half of the iron work and stones of the said mi Is, as 
they shall be vaiued when the mills shall be forfeited. 

Voted, That the before-mentioned Lovejoy and Farnum shall not be ob iged to 
tend the grist-mill on any days in the week except Mondays and Fridays, (pro- 
vided they grind all the grain that shall be brought to the mills on said days.) 
during the term of ten years from the date hereof. 


These two energetie men (Lovejoy and Farnum), in the summer of 1733, 
when all the region about Turkey River was a “ howling wilderness,” when 
Concord contained but a handful of white people, and perhaps an equal num- 
ber of savages ; when, for ten years thereafter, not a settler stepped foot in 
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Hopkinton, and, for nearly thirty years thereafter, not one was found in Hen- 
niker or Warner,—went forward, and, at large expense, erected. a mill at the 
“ great falls,” whereon is now the site of St. Paul’s School. This is the Old 
Red Mill whose memory we would perpetuate. 

Lovejoy’s stay here was short. He sold his interest to his partner, and 
removed to what is now West Concord, where he erected another mill, which 
stood (the writer is informed), on the ground now occupied by Holden’s upper 
woollen factory, and Barachias Farnum was henceforth the sole proprietor of 
this far-famed mill on Turkey River. Here, for a quarter of a century and 
considerably more, he stood at his post, giving faithful service to all his patrons, 
whether from far or near. 

But the times were perilous. From 1742 to 1754, Indian atrocities, in and 
about Penacook, as well as in other parts of the province, were of frequent 
occurrence. ‘These depredations were not committed by the Penacooks, but 
by Indians mostly from Canada, who were instigated by the French to their 
deeds of blood. So long as the Penacooks remained in this section of the 
country, they were, mainly through the kind consideration extended to them 
by the first minister of Concord, friendly to the inhabitants. 

In 1739, there were apprehensions of danger from these foreign Indians, 
and the town of Penacook, by vote, ordered “that a garrison should be built 
round the house of Rev. Mr. Walker, and that five pounds should be granted 
to Barachias Farnum to enable him to build a flanker in order to defend his 
mills on Turkey River.” 

In 1742, on the Hopkinton road, about seventy rods from the Old Red Mill, 
the wife of Jonathan Eastman was captured by a party of Indians, and carried 
to Canada. She was soon thereafter redeemed, with a price, and restored to 
her family. 

August 11, 1746, the great Rumford Massacre occurred. This, too, was on 
the Hopkinton road, and about three fourths of a mile to the eastward of our 
mill. Abner Clough, clerk of Captain Ladd’s company of Indian scouts, gives 
a graphic description of this massacre, from whom we quote :— 


Capt. Ladd came up to Rumford town, and that was on the tenth day, and on 
the eleventh day, Lieut. Jonathan Bradley took six of Capt. Ladd’s men, and was 
in company with one Obadiah Peters that belonged to Capt. Melvin’s company of 
the Massachusetts, and was going about two miles and a half from Rumford 
town to a garrison, and when they had gone about a mile and a half, they were 
shot upon by thirty or forty Indians, if not more, as it was supposed, and killed 
down dead Lieut. Jonathan Bradley and Samuel Bradley, John Lufkin and John 
Bean, and this Obadiah Peters. These five men were killed down dead on the 
spot, and the most of them were stripped, and Sergeant Alexander Roberts and 
William Stickney were taken captive. It is supposed there was an Indian killed 
where they had the fight. 


Captain Ladd and his company were from Exeter, and that region, and the 
“ garrison,’ mentioned above, to which this squad of men was marching, stood 
on a ledge, on the south side of the Hopkinton road, and about eighty rods 
from the Old Red Mill. Indications of the exact spot where this garrison 
stood are yet visible. 


Clough continues :— 


On the twelfth day, early in the morning, went up and took the blood of the 
Indian, and followed along by the drag and blood of the Indian, about a mile, 
very plain, till we came within about fifteen rods of a small river, and there we 
could see no more sign of the Indian; but we tracked the Indians along down the 
river, about twenty or thirty rods, and there were falls where they went over. 
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Reuben Abbott, who assisted in carrying the dead bodies from the field of 
slaughter to the old cemetery at the North End, states that “‘ four of the Indians 
were killed, and two wounded, who were carried away on litters.” The “ small 
river,” spoken of by Clough, is Turkey River, and the “ falls” are the rapids, 
a half mile above the old red mill, near which now stands a dilapidated 
saw-mill that has gone into disuse. 

Alexander Roberts was captured and carried to Canada. On his return to 
Rumford, the next year, he stated that “four Indians were killed, and several 
wounded,—two, mortally, who were conveyed away on litters, and soon after 
died. Two of the Indians were buried in the Great Swamp, under large 
hemlock trees, and two others in the mud, some distance from the river, where 
the bones were afterwards found.” 

The Assembly of the Province paid the bills incurred in consequence of 
this massacre, the following, in behalf of Abner Clough, included. 


To the House of Representatives :— 

GENTS: I desire that your honors do allow 

Abner Clough what expense and charge he was at on account of burying 

them five men that were killed last year at Rumford, namely Lieut. Jonathan 
Bradley, Samuel Bradley and John Lufkin, John Bean and Obadiah Peters. 

£ sd 

To bords for making five coftins, and making of five coffins, 1 1 0 

To expense for drink for the peopel, 1 00 0 


Inoldtenor, 2 10 0 
Warrant to pay Clough, July 7, 1747. 


JAMES OSGOOD. 


For many years, the Old Red Mill on Turkey River, was patronized by the 
inhabitants of Concord, Bow, Dunbarton, Weare and Hopkinton. Even the 
farmers of Warner and Henniker were frequently compelled to make the long 
journey to Turkey River, with their grists. Captain Daniel Flood of Warner, 
(a square, muscular man), was not a stranger at this mill. He sometimes 
carried to it, on his shoulders, two bushels of corn, a distance of sixteen miles 
strong, and carried back the meal in the same manner. Other citizens of 
Warner and of Henniker bent their backs to the burden and performed the 
toilsome journey on foot. 

The Old Red Mill did good and faithful service, in the line of its duty, for 
one hundred and forty-five years, from 1733 to 1878, when its distinctive 
mission ended, “the grinders ceased,” and the venerable institution was con- 
verted into a laundry for St. Paul’s school. 

In the day of Barachias Farnum, utility and not sentimentalism, ruled the 
hour. This trusty pioneer in the wilderness kept a vigilant eye on the 
“ salvages,” ground grists for one sixteenth part, and speared suckers at the 
tail of the mill, in spring-time, “ by the basketful.” But now, the deep falls, 
the foaming torrent, the overhanging branches, the singing birds, the narrow 
rustic bridge, where the bright boys of one of the most popular seats of learn- 
ing in the country, ponder their books in summer season, and drink inspiration 
for the great events of subsequent life, all unite to make this a charmed and 
romantic spot. 

To what “ house and lineage ”’ the first miller on Turkey river belonged, the 
writer has not been able to learn. For aught that appears to the contrary, he 
may have descended from that Zacharias, the son of Barachias, whom the 
Jews “slew between the temple and the altar.” But he evidently came to 
Penacook from Londonderry, in 1732, and remained here in active service 
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nearly thirty years. ‘That he was regarded as a valuable acquisition to any 
new settlement, is shown by the effort made by the Proprietors of No. 6 (now 
Henniker), to induce him to transfer his interests to that town. In August, 
1753, the proprietors, aforesaid, chose a committee of three “to treat with 
Baricas fernom about the building a saw-mill in No. 6, and his not Complying 
with their terms they are to have Power to treat and Seetel with any other 
Person about building the saw-mill.” 

Although no immediate result followed this action of the proprietors of 
Henniker, some eight or ten years afterwards, Farnum settled in that town, on 
the southerly shore of Long Pond, which body of water, on this account, was 
known for fifty years, as “ Farnum’s pond.” Here, Barachias Farnum gave his 
attention, largely, to agriculture. He also had an interest in a blacksmith 
shop, standing near his house, and in a mill which stood on the rushing brook 
which is the outlet of the pond above mentioned. But, shortly after the 
Revolution, our Miller disappears from Henniker and from the public records. 
Whither he went, and where his days were ended, it is not known. His dust 
sleeps somewhere in the wide world, unmarked by any visible tombstone. 

On the very shore of this willow-fringed river, which carries The Old Red 
Mill, is the birthplace of one of Concord’s celebrities—Nathaniel H. Carter. 
He was born in 1787. He graduated at Dartmouth in 1811; read law at 
Albany, New York ; commenced the publication of a paper in that city, under 
the auspices of De Witt Clinton and others, which he conducted with great 
ability for a number of years, and until failing health admonished him to lay 
aside his weighty cares. In 1825,’'6 and ’7, he made an extended tour in 
Europe. He visited England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy and Switzer- 
land. Finding no improvement in his health, he spent the winter of 1827-8, 
on the island of Cuba. His last visit to his native town was in the autumn of 
1828. He was received with great cordiality by the people of Concord, but 
his pale, thoughtful face gave evidence that he was rapidly nearing ‘‘ the jaspar 
sea.” He returned again to Europe, and died at Marseilles, France, in 1830, 
at the age of forty-three. While here, on this last visit, in 1828, he passed 
much of his time seated on the bank of the stream where it flowed at his youth- 
ful feet ; and while there seated, he composed that feeling poem which gives 


classic immortality to Turkey river,—a fractional part of which poem will close 
this article. 


TO MY NATIVE STREAM. 


Hail! hail again, my native stream, 
Scene of my childhood’s earliest dream! 
With solitary step once more 

I tread thy wild and sylvan shore, 

And pause at every tur: to gaze 

Upon thy dark mea::d’ring maze. 

What though obscure thy woody source; 
What though unsung thy humble course; 
What if no lofty, classic name 

Give to thy peaceful waters fame; 

Still can thy rural haunts impart 

A solace to this saddened heart. 

. . * * * * . 
Farewell! farewell! though I no more 
May ramble on thy rural shore, 

Still shall thy quiet wave glide on, 

When he who watched its flow is gone, 
And his sole epitaph shall be 

Inscribed upon some aged Tree. 
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EARLY PIONEERS OF BARTLETT. 


BY E. A. PHILBRICK. 


HE early history of the pioneer settlements in New Hampshire, especially 

those in the vicinity of the ‘“ White Hills,” are filled with struggles and 
hardships of which the residents and pleasure seekers of to-day know little. 
Dover was the nearest market at this time, and thither the settlers were obliged 
to go for all their provisions and other necessities not raised on their farms. 
In winter the journey was more easily accomplished than in summer. With a 
sled and snow-shoes, the journey was not considered a very hard task. In 
summer, however, it was exceedingly difficult and tiresome. The many falls 
and rapids of the Saco made this anything but easy, as the heavy boats, heavily 
laded, had to be carried around each rapid and fall; and, in the calmest wa- 
ter, managed with great skill, to keep from the many rocks and snags. Often 
during their absence the river would rise to such a height as to be impassable 
for many days. Once the poor wives and children were forced to live upon 
seven potatoes a day for a long time, until the river fell so that their husbands 
could cross. 

The land which now comprises the town of Bartlett was granted by Gov. 
Wentworth to several persons, among whom were William Stark and Vera 
Royce, for services rendered in Canada during the French and Indian War. 
Capt. Stark divided his share into lots, giving large tracts to persons who would 
settle them. Two brothers by the name of Emery, and a Harriman, were the 
first permanent settlers. Settlements had been begun during this time, in most 
of the locations in the vicinity of the mountains. In 1777, but a few years suc- 
ceeding the Emerys, Daniel Fox, Paul Jilly and Samuel Willey, from Lee, made 
a settlement in what is known as Upper Bartlett, north of those already located. 
They commenced their settlement with misfortune as well as hardship. ‘Their 
horses, dissatisfied with the grazing along the Saco, started for their former home 
in Lee. As was afterward found, instead of following the Saco, as the settlers 
did, they separated and struck across the mountain, some going to the east, and 
others to the west. In the following spring portions of one was found which 
had evidently been dead but a few weeks. He had sustained himself during 
the winter upon browse, being sheltered from cold in one of those immense 
snow caverns which are often formed upon the mountains. The snow forms 
an entire roof over the tops of the trees, leaving the space beneath entirely 
free and hollow. Flocks of sheep have been known to be sheltered so from 
the cold, coming out healthy and in good condition in the spring. Of the re- 
maining horses, no trace was ever found. 

Hon. John Pendexter removed to this town, from Portsmouth, at an early 
period of its history, settling in the southern part, near the Conway line. Here 
he resided the remainder of his life, dying at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years. He and his wife came a distance of eighty miles in mid-winter, she 
riding upon an old, feeble horse, with a feather-bed under her, and an infant 
child in her arms, he by her side, hauling their household furniture upon a 
hand-sled. Nor was it a well prepared home to which they came,—a warm 
house and well cultivated lands,—but a forest anda rude log cabin. The child 
was cradled in a sap-trough, and ultimately became the mother of a class of 
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sons and daughters which did honor to their parentage. Under the labor of 
these hardy pioneers the wilderness around them soon gave place to fruitful 
fields, and the log cabin to a well proportioned house. Mrs. Pendexter was a 
wife worthy of such a man as he, braving the hardships of an emigrating life, 
and doing everything in her power to make the home of his selection a retreat 
of quietude and plenty. She lived to a very advanced age, ninety-two years. 

In their general characteristics, the two Emery brothers differed as much as 
is possible for two persons to differ. Enoch was frank, generous, and manly, 
while Humphrey was sullen and obstinate, always being on the “ contrary side.” 
Although differing so much from each other in disposition, yet these brothers 
were very much attached to each other. The expedients of Enoch, to man- 
age Humphrey, were many and ingenious. One day in mid-winter they went 
into the woods to get out some timber. The cold was so intense that Humph- 
rey became chilled through before they could get to work. Enoch not feeling 
the cold so severely, set about building a fire, but his “ punk” being wet he did 
not succeed. Fearing to consume any more time lest his brother should per- 
ish, he resolved on some other expedient to warm him. He made appliance 
to his temper, which he knew to be quick. In this he failed for some time, 
owing to Humphrey’s being so benumbed with cold; but at length he suc- 
ceeded in rousing him. ‘Then all that concerned Enoch was to keep out of 
his way, as he chased him over rocks, stumps, and bushes for miles, until both 
were exhausted and dripped with perspiration. 


LIFE’S WEB. 


BY LIZZIE LINWOOD, 


‘Thoughthe web of life be warped by fate. And all our good and kindly deeds, 
Of our own design is the filling; And acts of blessed charity, 

Anda fabric bright with beautiful thread, Make threads of varied brilliant hues, 
We may weave if we are willing. And lines of spotless purity. 


For every hour of life is a thread, There are many gay and golden threads, 
In this web which we are making ; In youth's bright sunny pleasure ; 

And time waiteth not. we nustever work, When the cup of life is full to the brim, 
Though heart and brain be aching. Of happiness without measure. 


Each web will have lines of gloomy hue, 
When the soul is tried by sorrow; 

Fear not, life’s darkest hour of night 
Gives place to a brighter morrow. 
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LETTER FROM JOHN FARMER TO EX-GOV. WILLIAM 
PLUMER. 


CONCORD, 12 May, 1830. 

Dear Sir: {am greatly obliged to you for your notes respecting JoHN Sut- 
LIVAN and JOHN LaNnGpon, both of which I have copied and inserted in Bel- 
knap, with an acknowledgment of the source whence they were derived. ‘The 
note on Gov. Langdon I have placed under 1788, as there is but a small notice 
for that year. It seems that something more might be said under 1789,— 
the visit of President Washington to New Hampshire, that year, is perhaps an 
event of sufficient magnitude to be commemorated. I have seen in some 
newspaper printed in this State, an account of his reception here, and an 
address or communication, which he made to some committee or public 
body. If you have any such paper detached from your files, or have it in files 
which you would be willing to lend, you will oblige me by sending such paper 
or files. 

I have succeeded beyond my expectations in filling up my list of Counsellors 
with places of residence, times of decease and ages. In addition to executive 
officers, it may be useful to add a list of Presidents of the Senate from 1784 
to 1830, and of Speakers of the House from as early a period as can be col- 
lected. If you have lists to which you can readily recur, you will oblige me 
by filling up the blanks in the enclosed and by making corrections in the printed 
part. Iam apprehensive that 1 may weary you with requests, but I would 
state, that in all cases, when it is not perfectly convenient for you to attend to 
them, do not oblige me at the expense of your personal ease and comfort. 
The abundance of your treasures leads me to draw upon them oftener, perhaps, 
than it is proper. No repository in the State, I suspect, is so rich in documents 
suitable for American history as that of yours. Of the proper materials for the 
civil and political history of this State, we have very few depositories. Even 
our own State library seems to be deficient of many documents, and among 
others, of the early legislative Journals, and especially those before the Revo- 
lution, some of which I presume were printed. Many public orders, procla- 
mations, &c., were printed on separate sheets during the Revolution, which are 
worthy of preservation, but which it is now difficult to find. Even our State 
Registers are often useful in determining facts and circumstances relative to 
public characters. I have a complete set since 1799, and before that period 
have the following: If others were published, of which you have copies, I 
will thank you to give me the years and the name of the compiler of those 
before that period. 

1768, Mein and Fleeming’s, and probably continued to the year 
1774, do. do. do. do. do. 

1788, Osborne’s 18 mo. without paging. 

1795, (without a name) do. printed at Exeter. 
1796, do. do. do. do. do. 

1798, do. do. do. do. do. 

I shall send you at this time the Gazetteer of Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
a volume of pamphlets (containing among other things the Revolution in New 
England, 1689, justified, &c., and the Total Eclipse of Liberty, by Daniel 
Foul, and several MS. papers among those received from Mr. John Belknap). 
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I have received the History of the County of Berkshire, but it came in sheets, 
and is now at the bindery. So soon as it is done, I hope to send it to you. 
I have been wishing to obtain S/ade’s Collection of Papers, which was in the 
State library, but is now missing. If you have a copy of it, you will oblige 
me by loaning it to me. I will also thank you to send me the volume of 
Pope’s Works, which contains his correspondence with Swift, if you can with 
convenience spare it. ‘There is no copy of it to be found in any of our public 
or private libraries. If you wish I will send you more of the Belknap papers. 
With great respect I am your obliged, 
JOHN FARMER. 


P.S. I have made a number of trials to procure the II Part of the Transac- 
tions of the Penn. Hist. Society for you, but have not succeeded in obtaining 
it. I first called on Mr. Moore for the key of the library, which he had lost, 
and has not yet found, and probably never will find. ‘This afternoon Mr. 
Corser collected a number of keys in the neighborhood in order to find one 
that would suit the lock, but when he went to the State House, Mr. Pickering 
in whose office the key to the reem of the State library (in which room the 
care of the Hist. library is kept) was deposited, was absent, so that I shall not 
be able to procure the book for you this time as I intended. 


IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES M. WHITTIER. 


HERE are but few in the midst of the cares and labor of active business 

life who bear their own burden of duty faithfully, and at the same time 
keep a helping hand ever extended to their fellow-men, maintaining, also, a 
a lively interest in, and complete knowledge of all events occurring in the 
world at large. 

When such an one is taken from his post, he is missed ; his place is difficult 
to fill; and the many who found in him a friend mourn. ‘There are tears in 
the eyes of those who knew him, at news of his death, and he needs no higher 
tribute of respect. 

Charles Mark Whittier was born in Hooksett, November 30, 1835, the son 
of Jonathan Whittier, of Warner, and Charlotte Abbott Whittier, of Andover, 
Massachusetts. In Hooksett, Mr. Whittier spent his childhood, attending 
school most of the time, although he often remarked afterward that his father 
was more anxious for this than himself; but that he made good use of his 
time in the then, to him, distasteful pursuit of knowledge, his well-worn school- 
books and ‘ reward of merit” cards, still testify. When young Whittier was 
about fourteen, his father removed to Plymouth, purchasing the farm then 
owned by N. P. Rogers, and called by him “ Under-cliff Cottage.” Here, the 
boy formed that love for the hills and mountains of New Hampshire, so strong 
through all his life ; but the desire and necessity for a hard-working business 
life was upon him, and he soon left the farm for the office of the Worcester 
and Nashua Railroad Company, at Worccster, Massachusetts, where he was 
employed eight years as clerk. Always painstaking and faithful, rapid in work, 
and withal, invariably cheerful and kind, he won the regard and the respect 
here, as in all subsequent positions, of those he served. He was for a short 
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time in the Worcester and Nashua ticket office at Nashua, and, in 1862, 
entered the employ of General Manager Dodge, of the Boston,Concord, and Mont- 
real Railroad, at Plymouth, being successively promoted, holding for some years 
the position of chief clerk and cashier ; his death terminated nineteen years 
service for this corporation. In all this period he was always to be found at 
his desk, particular in the discharge of every duty, yet glad to devote all 
leisure moments to his dearly-loved home, or to chat with his neighbors and 
friends. A great reader, he collected a large library, from the best authors, 
and educated himself, so that few had more general information or could give 
more pleasure in conversation. 

Since the first of June last, Mr. Whittier had been granted a vacation to 
recruit his genera! health. But the brain that had worked ceaselessly for thirty 
years proved to be more than tired,—much worn,— and the body enfeebled 
by the terrible sufferings of dyspepsia. The journey to mountains and sea- 
shore did not afford the much needed rest and relief; there were moments 
when reason itself gave way, and in one of these, this most gentle of men took 
his own life, overwhelming with sorrow and distress his dearly-loved family and 
numerous friends. 

Mr. Whittier was twice married. His first wife was a daughter of the late 
Anson Merrill, of Plymouth, by whom he had two daughters, one of whom 
survives him. In 1879, he married a daughter of the late Professor Clement 
Long, D. D., LL. D., of Dartmouth College, who also survives him. 

Mr. Whittier had that “ charity that suffereth long and is kind ;” in doing 
good, had obeyed the command—* Do not your alms before men, to be seen 
of them ;” and the Saviour, to whom he prayed so humbly for help and for- 
giveness, shall surely “reward him openly.” Truly, “ by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


AT THE FAIR. 


BY LAURA GARLAND CARR, 


The crowd was dense; it pressed us One time,—was it so long ago?— 


close ; 
It bore us here and there. 
A din of voices filled our ears, 
And jarred the pleasant air. 
Oh, discord and confusion reigned 
This morning at the fair! 


The crowd was dense; it swayed and 
turned ; 
And, ere I was aware, 
A tall. dark form was at my side, 
A warm breath stirred my hair; 
And, looking up, I saw your face, 
This morning at the fair. 


A quick, keen look each gave to each, 
Yet cold, beyond compare, 

No bow, no smile, no friendly word 
Fell on the pulsing air. 

We met, and looked, and passed along, 
This morning at the fair. 


When young and debonair, 

In that old village where we dwelt, 
Was no such loving pair. 

As youand I. Didst think of it, 
This morning at the fair? 


You vowed no other maid but I 
Your name and home should share; 

I thought the wérld would be a waste 
With ut your love and care. 

And yet, and yet, we met like that, 
This morning at the fair! 


We made a blunder,—but had time 
The mischief to repair. 

So you went your way, I went mine, 
No more a thought to share. 

Ah, me! How fresh it all came back— 
This morning at the fair. 
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SATURDAY, Nov. 14,1778. This morn- 
ing begins with rainy weather, cleared 
up at 10 a. M., wind S. W. Struck top 
gallant masts. and put the rigging in 
the store. Got down top mast steering 
sail booms and put them on board the 
Durkingfield. Returned the gondelow. 
Two labourers and six caulkers employ- 
ed on ship’s duty ; wind N. W., ends with 
cold weather. 

SunpDAY, Nov. 15, 1778. This morning 
begins with cold weather, wind N. N 
W. Had several snow squalls, latter 
part cold, wind N. 

Monbay, Nov. 16, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins with clear weather. wind N. 
W. People employed stripping the ship 
and landing the rigging at Mr. Wood- 
bury Langdon’s store. Seventeen la- 
bourers, six caulkers and two carpen- 
ters employed onship’s duty ; latter part 
of this day wind N. N. W. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 17. 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, wind N. W. Peo- 
ple employed fixing the rigging and 
landing the gunners’ and boatswains’ 
Seventeen labourers and eight 
caulkers employed on ship’s duty. The 
cartel sailed for New York; middle and 
latter part fair weather. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 18, This 
morning begins with thick, rainy weath- 
er, wind N. E. People employed in the 
rigging loft, and cleaning the ship's hold. 
Nineteen day men and eight caulkers 
employed on ship’s duty; middle and 
latter part of this day rainy weather. 

THURSDAY. Nov. 19,1778. This morn- 
ing begins with thick. cloudy weather, 
wind S. E. People employed in the 
rigging loft and in landing some of the 
gunners’ and boatswains’ stores, Nine- 
teen labourers, six caulkers, two car- 
penters employed on ship's duty; latter 
part of this day begins with snow, wind 


stores. 


1778. 


FRIDAY. Nov. 20, 1778. This morning 
begins with clear cold weather. Twen- 
ty-eight people employed, six caulkers, 2 
carpenters, six riggers, fourteen sailors ; 
landed and storedin Col. Langdon’s ware- 
house 182 pigs of lead, 2 spare yards 
and 1 spare top mast, 1 ditto driver 
boom at Mr. Noble’s mast yard; landed 
20 muskets and bayonets. Mr. Parker 
carried over the main rigging to the 


E. P. JEWELL. 
ship. The middle and latter part of 
this day cold, the wind at north. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 21, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, the wind N. E. 
Cold weather. The riggers at work in 
the loft. The people employed rigging 
the ship. The carpenters and caulkers 
at work on her sides. The middle and 
latter part cold and clear, the wind 
N. E. 

SUNDAY, Novy. 22, 1778. This morning 
fair, cold. and clear weather. hard frost, 
the wind at N. B. N. N.; the middle and 
latter part cold and clear weather. 

MonbDAY. Noy. 23, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and cold, the wind at N. W. 
Fifteen people employed in rigging the 
ship and landing some of the stores; 
the middle and latter part of this day 
fair and pleasant, the wind at W. S. W. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 24, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and cold. the wind at north. 
Twenty-three people employed rigging 
the ship and landing stores, viz.: 3 tons 
bread stored in Col. Langdon’s yellow 
store, Church Hill. Carried our top 
mast rigging over to theship. The 
middle and latter part clear and cold, 
the wind at N. W. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov. 25, 1778. This 
morning clear and cold, the wind at N. 
W. Twenty-four people employed rig- 
ging the ship, and bringing the water 
casks over to the coopers to repair. 
The carpenters employed on bow netting 
rails. The middle and latter part fair, 
wind at N. W. 

THURSDAY, Nov. 26,1778. This morn- 
ing begins with clear weather, the wind 
N. W.. cold. The people employed in 
rigging the ship and transporting our 
sails athwart the river to Col. Langdon’s 
sail-loft at Church Hill. Gottheforeand 
main top masts up. Middle and latter 
part of this day clear and cold, the wind 
at W. N. W. 

FRIDAY. Nov. 27, 1778. This morning 
fair and clear, the wind at west. The 
people employed on our sails and rig- 
ging the caulkers onthe ship's sides. The 
middle and latter part clear weather, the 
wind at W. N. W. 

SATURDAY, Nov. 28, 1778. This morna- 
ing fair and pleasant, the wind at W. N. 
W. The people employed in rigging 
the ship. Got our top gallant masts up. 
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The sailmakers in the loft. the caulkers 
about the magazine. ‘The middle and 
latter part fair weather, the wind at W. 

SunpDAY., Nov. 29, 1778. This morning 
begins with clear weather, the wind at 
south west, the middle and latter part 
cloudy, the wind at 8S. S. W 

MonDaAy, Nov. 30.1778. This morning 
begins with fresh gales, the wind at E. 
S. E., and full of snow. The carpen- 
ters employed putting on the shot-lock- 
ers. Sailmakers at work inthe loft. ‘The 
middle and latter part of the day hard 
gales and fullof snow, the wind at N. E. 

TUESDAY, Dee. 1, 1778. This morning 
begins with cloudy and dry weather, 
the wind at W. N. W., more moderate. 
The people employed striking yards and 
top masts, and clearing the ship of 
snow; the sailmakers at work in the 
loft. The middle and latter part warm 
weather, wind at south. 

WEDNESDAY, Dee. 2.1778. This morn- 
ing fair and cold. the wind at S. W. W. 
Hauled the ship on the ways and 
graved the starboard side. Weighed 
our best bower anchor. The middle 
and latter part of this day fair and pleas- 
ant, the wind at W. 8. W. Twenty-two 
people at work on board and in the sail 
loft. 

THuRsDAY, Dec. 3, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and cold. the wind at N. B. W. 
At 10, high water winded the ship. The 
carpenters finished graving the larboard 
side. The sailmakers at work in the 
loft. Twenty-three people at work on 
board tre ship. The middle and latter 
part of this day fair weather, the wind 
at north. 

Fripay, Dec. 4, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant. the wind at west. 
Hauled the ship off the ways and trans- 
ported her over to town and moored her 
alongside Mr. Moffatt’s wharf. Twenty- 
six men at work on board. The middle 
and latter part of this day fair and clear, 
the wind at W. S. W. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 5, 1778. This morn- 
ing the weather fair. the wind at S. W. 
The people employed carrying out our 
small bower anchor to the south-east, 
and our stern cable to Mr. Cutts’ wharf. 
The middle and latter part of this day 
foul weather, the wind at south. 

SunpDay, Dec. 6,1778. This morning 
fair and clear, the wind at N. W.., cold. 
The Sullivan, privateer. 18 guns, sailed 
on a cruise. commanded by Capt. 
Thomas Manning. The middle and latter 
part clear and cold, the wind at N. B. W. 

Monpay., Dee. 7, 1778. This morning 
fair and pleasant, the wind at N. The 
people employed stowing our ballast. 
The sailmakers at work on our sails. 


The riggers in the loft. Twenty hands 
employed on board. The middle and lat- 
ter part fair, the wind N. E. 

TUESDAY, Dee. 8, 1778. This morning 
thick, rainy, and hard gales, wind S. E. 
Middle and latter part syually, the wind 
at north. Sailmakers and riggers at 
work in the loft, 8 in all. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 9, 1778. This 
morning hard gales of wind at N. W., 
and excessive cold, clear weather. Peo- 
ple employed building a bow to go on 
board the ship. ‘Took in 14 casks water. 
The riggers and sailmakers in the loft; 
twenty-one people employed. The mid- 
dle and latter part tine weather, but cold. 

THurspAY, Dec, 10, 1778. This morn- 
ing cloudy, the wind at east; in the 
evening hard gales and plenty of snow. 
A prize brig arrived here from the 
Mosquito shore taken by a privateer 
belonging to Salem. Thanksgiving day. 

Fripay, Dee. 11, 1778. This morning 
cold and full of snow, wind at N. E.; 
middle and latter part was moderate, 
wind at east. The sailmakers gang em- 
ployed in the loft. People clearing 
snow off decks. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 12, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, wind at north-east. 
People employed getting our yards and 
top masts up; some cutting and split- 
ting firewood, others filling water. Mid- 
dle and latter part fair weather, wind at 
N. E. Twenty-four men employed. 

SuNDAY. Dee. 13, 1778. This morning 
full of snow, thick weather and cold, 
the wind at east; the middle more mod- 
erate, fine rain; the latter part stormy 
and full of rain, the wind at S. S. E. 

Monpbay. Dee. 14,1778. This morning 
fair and cold, the wind at N. E. The 
people employed taking water and wood 
on board and stowing it away. Got 
the main yard across. Twenty-three 
men employed. 

TUESDAY. Dec. 15, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair and pleasant, the wind at N. W. 
and cold. The people employed taking 
in water. Brought over the spare rig- 
ging from the other side; the sailmak- 
ers at work in the sail loft. Twenty- 
two men employed. The middle and lat- 
ter part fair and cold, the wind at N. 
N. W 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 16, 1778. This 
morning fair and pleasant, wind at W. 
N.W. The people employed scraping 
the ship’s waist for the painters. The 
riggers at work in the loft. The sail- 
makers at work on our sails. Took in 
some water. Carried 52 lanthorns to 
Mr. Blunt’s to be mended. Received 
from Capt. Tobias Lear 205 feet refuse 
lumber for the use of the ship. Twen- 
ty-one people employed. 
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THURSDAY, Dec. 17, 1778. This morn- 
ing fair weather. at 10a small mist of 
rain, wind at N. N. W. The people 
employed scraping our masts and set- 
ting up shrouds. At work in sail loft. 
Took in some water. The middle and lat- 
ter part the wind atS. W. 

FRIDAY. Dec. 18, 1778. This morning 
fair and clear, the wind at W. 8S. W. 
The people employed taking on board 
wood, water, and beef. The riggers at 
work in the loft on the rigging. and the 
stilmakers on the sails. The middle and 
latter part pleasant, wind at west. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 19, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins with fair weather, wind north. 
The people employed in reefing our 
running rigging and taking in wood and 
water. The latter part fair, the wind at 
N. N. W. 

SUNDAY, Dec. 20.1778. This morning 
fair and clear, wind at S.S. W.; the mid- 
die and latter part of this day cloudy 
and close weather, wind at S. W i 

Monpay. Dec, 21, 1778. This morning 
begins cloudy weather, wind N. W 
The people employed taking in water 
and wood. Received on board 10 bar- 
rels of beef. Middle and latter part wind 
at east. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 


22,1778. This morn- 


The 


ing cold weather, wind at north. 
people employed taking in wood and 


stowing it away. Delivered Mr. Low, 
the cooper. 20 iron hoops for the ship’s 
use. and delivered up the rigging loft to 
Mr. Woodbury Langdon. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 23, 1778. This 
morning begins with violent cold weath- 
er, the wind at N. N. W. Discharged 
all the day men and gave leave to the 
people to retire home for three days. 
‘The middle and latter part of this day 
wind at north. 

THURSDAY, Dec. 24, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins with clear, cold weather. 
wind at north; middle part exceeding 
cold, so that it is almost impossible to 
work. The sailmakers at work in the 
sail loft. ‘Thecold still increasing; this 
morning the mercury eight degrees be- 
low nothing. 

FRIDAY, Dec. 25, 1778. This morning 
begins with severe cold. the wind at 
north. clear weather; the middle part 
the wind at N. E., clear; afterpart wind 
at N. E., excessive cold and cloudy; at 
10 begins to snow. 

SATURDAY, Dec. 26. 1778. This morn- 
ing begins cloudy and cold, wind at N. 
E., excessive disagreable weather as 
has happened these many vear. 

SunpDAY, Dec. 27. 1778. This morning 
begins clear and cold, wind at north. 
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Monpay, Dec. 28, 1778. This morn- 
ing begins clear and cold, wind at N. W.; 
middle and latter part the same. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 29, 1778. This morn- 
ing clear and cold, wind at N.. fore and 
middle part; latter part cloudy, wind at 
§. 8. E. 

WEDNESDAY. Dec. 30, 1778. This 
morning begins with cloudy weather, 
the wind at south; the latter part of 
this day cloudy, wind N. W. 

THurspDAY, Dee. 31, 1778. This twen- 
ty-four hours fine, pleasant weather. 
‘T'welve men employed stowing the hold. 
Received on board nine casks water, in 
the whole 784 gallons. The ship’s peo- 
ple scraping the inside of the ship. 

Fripay. Jan. 1, 1779. The fore part of 
this day fresh breezes, wind at north. 
feceived on board a new cable and 
several spars. The people employed in 
small jobs about the rigging. Latter 
part light airs and fair weather. 

SATURDAY. Jan. 2.1779. This twenty- 
four hours fine weather. Received on 
board all the gunner’s stores. Three 
men employed by the day. 

SunbDaAyY, Jan. 3, 1779. The fore part 
of this twenty-four hours fresh breezes 
of wind to the south-westward. Re- 
ceived on board one small cask rum. 
Latter part light airs and clear. 

Monpay, Jan. 4, 1779. This twenty- 
four hours cold dry weather. wind at 
west N. W. Received on board carpen- 
ters and gunners stores. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 5, 1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours cold and dry weather, 
wind at S. W. Employed stowing some 
water and other small jobs. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 6, 1779. This 
twenty-four hours fine pleasant weather, 
wind at W. N. W.; employed scrubbing 
some hammocks; sent to the sailmakers 
eleven hammocks to be mended. 

THURSDAY, Jan.7. 1779. The fore part 
of this day cold weather, wind at S. E. 
teceived on board 22 casks beef, em- 
ployed stowing them. Latter part 
cloudy, wind at E. S. E. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 8. 1779. This morning 
begins with a light breeze and full of 
snow. Let Peter Quinney, Joseph 
Taffors, William Connor. William Dayle, 
have hammocks. Let Thomas Conay, 
Mich. Tine and Eph. Grant. have ham- 
mocks. The latter part of this twenty- 
four hours small breezes to the west- 
ward. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 9, 1779. This twenty- 
four hours wind at S. W. to E. S. E., 
thick weather. People hanging their 
hammocks. 

Sunpay, Jan. 10, 1779. Pleasant 
weather for the season, wind from south 
to west. We hearof a brigantine being 
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cast away yesterday Pp. M. At noon 
Capt. Simpson went down in the jolly 
boat to see if he could render them any 
service; at five Capt. Simpson returned 
and brought the melancholy account of 
her being a prize brig belonging to the 
Monmouth, privateer. She was stranded 
on Odiorne’s Point, and all her people 
perished. 

Monpay. Jan. 11, 1779. Cold and se- 
vere frosts with sharp N. W. winds 
throughout this twenty-four hours. 

TuEspay, Jan. 12, 1779. The first 
part of this day severe cold weather, 
the wind at N. W.; the latter part wind 
N. Eandsnow. P.M. Delivered Jere- 
miah Goodwill and William Gates, their 
hammocks. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13, 1779. The first 
part of this twenty-four hours wind at 
N. E. and snow; latter part wind north- 
wardly, weather moderated and cloudy. 

Received on board one cord wood. 
Emp.oyed the people clearing decks, &c. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 14, 1779. Moderate 
and fair wind at S. W. to west. People 
employed scraping the sides; tarred the 
larboard side. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 15, 1779. Fore part wind 
from 8. W. to west; the latter part wind 
at N. N. E and snow. Received on 


board 4 bags bread, delivered a hammock 
to each of the following persons, 


viz. 
Abraham Cook, Robert McGeo. ¢ hettion 
Perkins, John Doore, Epes. Grenough, 
Owin Swaney, Aaron (¢ ‘hamberlain, 
John Cook. People employed slinging 
their ee 

SATURDAY. Jan. 16, 1779. This twen- 
ty-four hours cold dry weather. Em- 
ployed receiving a gon ialow of old rigg- 
ing out of the store, and fourteen new 
coils rope, some old and new blocks. 

SunpDAyY., Jan. 17, 1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours fine pleasant weather, the 
wind at west north-west. 

Monpbay, Jan. 18, 1779. All this twen- 
ag hours sharp cold weather, wind 
at N. W. Employed getting the guns 
off the ait on board a gondalow; re- 
ceived them on board. Received on 
board one cask rum, forty gallons. 

TUESDAY, Jan. 19,1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours cold weather, wind at N. 
W. Received on board 52 barrels of 
bread, 5 lirge and 47 small. 6 boxes can- 
dles, 5 barrels flour, 1 firkin butter, 5 
coils cordage. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 20.1779. The fore 
part of this day cold sharp weather, 
wind at W. N. W. Received on board 
in all 99 small casks and 7 large ditto of 
bread, 6 barrels flour, 10 barrels pork, 6 
firkins butter, 10 boxes candles, 2 bales 
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‘sanvass, 24 lbs. twine. Latter part of 
this day strong gales and fine starlight. 

THurspay, Jan. 21, 1779. All this 
twenty-four hours cold weather, the 
wind at W. B. N., and clear. Received 
on board 6 hhds. rum, 2 containing 115 
gallons each, 2 of 111, one 113, one 114 
gallons. 

FRIDAY, Jan, 22, 1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours fine pleasant weather, 
wind at W. N. W. Received from the 
store 2 firkins butter, 2 casks flour, 3 
casks rice, 3 boxes candles, part of a 
cask vinegar. part of a cask wine, 2 
small kegs ditto, part of a cask gin, 2 
small remnants canvass. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 23, 1779. The fore 
part of this twenty-four hours cold and 
dry weather. Received on board 4 
pairs spare shrouds and a pail and some 
old nippers. Latter part wind at west 
with rain and snow. 

SUNDAY. Jan. 24, 1779. All this twen- 
ty-four hours cold frosty weather with 
snow, wind at W. N. W. Hoisted our 
colours to honor - day. 

Monpay, Jan. 25, 1779. The fore part 
of this twenty-four hours cloudy, the 
wind at N. E. Latter part thick with 
much rain. Delivered out two ham- 
mocks. 

TurEspay, Jan. 26, 1779. All this 
twenty-four hours pleasant weather, 
wind at W.S. W. Employed clearing 
snow off decks and w ashing them down. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27,1779. All this 
twenty-four hours cold frosty weather. 
wind at W. B. N. Employed clearing 
the decks. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 28, 1779. This twen- 
ty’four hours pleasant weather for the 
season, wind at west. People are use- 
fully employed about sundry necessary 


jobs. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 29, 1779. Pleasant wea- 
ther, wind westwardly. The people 
usefully employed receiving on board 
two sled loads of wood. 

SATURDAY, Jan. 30, 1779. Cloudy: 
wind from N. B. W.to N. E. Latter 
part full of snow. Received from 
Heart's rope waik eight coils cordage. 

SuNDAY, Jan. 31, 1779. Pleasant 
weather. the wind northwardly. 

Monpay, Feb. 1, 1779. Pleasant 
weather, the wind northwardly. 
Throghout the people employed about 
sundry jobs. Seraped and payed the 
masts alowand aloft. Delivered the sail- 
maker four bundles roping and four 
ditto seaming twine. Expended twelve 
fathoms rope to tail the main top sail 
lifts; up top gallant yards. 
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